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INTRODUCTION 


Landscape today is pre-eminently the domain either of scientif 
study and land planning, or of personal and private pleasure. It p 
longer carries the burden of social or moral significance attached to 
during the time of its most active cultural evolution. y 
In exploring the history of this way of seeing 1 have made us a 
the growing body of contemporary theory concerning the relatio 
ships between cultural production and material practice. A cul 
concept like the landscape idea does not emerge unprompted fron 
the minds of individuals or human groups. To be sure, individu: 
can and do find original ways of articulating and expressing the ide 
and collectively human consciousness may appear to refine or ext 
that idea without obvious links to collective material practices, ] 
historically and theoretically it is unsatisfactory to treat the land 
way of seeing in a vacuum, outside the context of a real historic 
world of productive human relations, and those between people an 
the world they inhabit to subsist. In seeking the material foundatior 
for the landscape idea the obvious point of departure is the human 
of the earth, the relationships between society and the land. This 
stuff of historical geography as traditionally practised, and 
relationships form a theme of study throughout the book. 
evolution of European land practices offers important historic: 
parallels with the period of landscape’s cultural ascendancy. i 
Between 1400 and 1900 much of Europe and the society 
founded in North America were progressing towards a characteris 
form of social and economic organisation which we term capita 
Purchase and sale in the market-place of an ever-increasing range 0 
goods and services, including the land itself, determined their soci: 
allocation. Labour itself became a commodity, released from th 
bonds of custom and allegiance which had formerly tied the laboure 
both socially and spatially. In developing a capitalist mode ¢ 
production, Europeans established and achieved a dominance over 
global economy and a global division of labour which rema 
critical determinant of our present social and economic geog 
The European transition from societies dominated by feudal soci 
relations and their associated cultural assumptions, to capita 


own world. We understand a great deal about many of thi 
fundamental features of the change: its associated demographic 
trends, alterations in agricultural and commodity production, th 
political reorganisation of peoples and territories, and the changini 
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‘ons between individuals, groups and classes. Whatever the 
8 focus of historical attention, it is the internal reorganisation 


tward expansion of European societies, gathering pace 
the period, which insistently compels historical enquiry 
and demands historical understanding. In response to that insistence 
historians have developed a range of theories which seek to identify 
the underlying causes of long-term change. Whether basing their 
explanations on demography, technological innovation, environmental 
alteration, class conflict or the evolution of human ideas, it is the 
phenomenon of parallel changes in so many spheres along a single 
trajectory which forms the common feature of their discourse. 

We may regard capitalism in many, not always contradictory, ways: 
it may be the materially liberating and progressive force implied by 
the term ‘modernisation’, or an alienating and exploitive method of 
maximising the surplus value of human labour and resources. 
Alternatively, we may see it as an inevitable stage in a structured 
historical process upon which we are called to make no moral 
judgements. Whatever our interpretation of the value of such a 
system of human relationships, it remains the case that the rise of 
capitalist production has been the basis of European ascendancy. To 
claim that the transition to capitalism began in the fifteenth century, 
when the structures of feudalism were clearly weakening in the 
countries of western and southern Europe, and that it ended in the 
nineteenth, when those lands lying around the rim of the north 
Atlantic presented examples of well-established capitalist states, 
offers therefore a useful shorthand for capturing an essential unity 
within the historical process while implying no absolute significance 
for the bracketing dates. Many of the features we associate with the 
transition (for example, the growth of long-distance trade based on 
urban centres of mobile capital accumulation, or the breakdown of 
the manorial system of agricultural production) predate the beginning 
Of the period in certain parts of Europe — by centuries in the case of 
Upper Italy. And by 1900 in Britain the features of pure market 
Capitalism ~ if such purity ever existed — were distinctly blurred by 
the intervention of the state in critical areas of production and 
reproduction: housing, health and education; while in parts of eastern 
and central Europe those forces that were to give birth to a form of 
Socialist Production in the twentieth century were already gaining a 
Powerful momentum. Between these dates the transition itself was 
E inflected and paced in the regions of Europe: a ‘second 

sm’ has been hypothesised in certain eastern and Mediter- 
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Sublime Nature: Landscape and 
Industrial Capitalism 


In 1760 farmland constituted 47 per cent of Britain’s national capital; 
farm buildings, stock and so on, 27 per cent of its domestic fixed 
capital. As a sector then, agriculture accounted for nearly three 
quarters of the nation’s wealth while manufacturing industry 
represented only 7 per cent. A century later, of a greatly-expanded 
total, the contribution made by these two sectors had dramatically 
changed. Agriculture represented 36 per cent of Britain’s wealth and 
- manufacturing industry had risen to 24 per cent. Farmland's 
contribution alone had fallen to 21 per cent. These figures indicate 
something of the impact of the Industrial Revolution and of its 
implications for production, economic relations, and the role of land 
in the British social formation. The dimensions of the change 
wrought by industrialisation in terms of population growth, structure 
and distribution, urban form and social organisation, class formation 
and conflict are too well known to require repetition here. They were 
so dramatic and obvious that what is surprising is the success with 
which they were contained within an established constitutional, 
political and legal framework rather than that they brought enormous 
social and cultural tensions. The relative stability of the British state 
and its institutions in managing this transition to factory-based 
industrial capitalism for long lent an air of legitimacy to the 
conventional historiography of the Industrial Revolution as a contin- 
uous, progressive story of the nation’s material prosperity and 
Constitutional advance in which the new technology and the wealth it 
Created appeared a triumphal act. 

In recent years such a view has been challenged by studies 
emphasising the active involvement of ordinary people in a struggle to 
Maintain wages, material welfare and moral values against the 
exploitive and alienating implications of the new form of social 
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organisation being forged in the factories and cities. From th 
perspective of historians like E.P. Thompson (1963) and thoe 
following his lead, the period has come to be regarded, in shorthan, 
terms, as one of change from a moral economy, still founded a 
custom and attributed status as the dominant conditions of huma; 
relationships, to a political economy, founded upon contract and the 
status provided by access to capital and the means of production. 
Such profound changes in human relationships were bound together 
with the rapid penetration of new forces of production: steam power 
and the factory system, into critical areas of commodity productio; : 
particularly textiles and metallurgy, new transport technology E 
canals and railways; and the freeing of labour mobility by changes ir 
poor relief legislation and organisation. Together these events justif 
the claim that the years surrounding the turn of the ninetee; 
century represent the culmination of England’s transition 
capitalism. E 

Outside England the political triumph of the bourgeoisie w 
achieved in Europe during the same years with far more revoluti 
institutional change. Most obviously and influentially the revo 
in France destroyed the form and legitimacy of the absolute fe 
state. The Napoleonic armies undertook its destruction across 
continent, from Iberia to Russia, and.by the 1840s the durability 
post-feudal order in Europe was nowhere in doubt. The progre 
industrial capitalism was clear, and it was assisted by new forms of 
state organisation. “a 


Culture and Market Society 


Despite apparent constitutional continuity these years were critic 

a period of cultural revolution in Britain, as the designation ‘roman 
revolt’, so often applied to them, signifies. In Culture and Soa 
1780-1950, Raymond Williams (1963) explores the links be 
romantic culture and the Industrial Revolution. He indicates 
main changes at this time relating together events too comm 
perceived as separate categories. These are the relationship betw 
the producers of cultural materials (writer, poet, painter) and tl 
audience; the attitude taken to the ‘public’; the specialisation ¢ 
artistic production as a subset of more general production and th 
subject to similar conditions; the emergence of a theory of 
‘superior reality’ of art as the locus of imaginative truth; and the 1 
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of the artist as an autonomous, creative genius to whom a privileged 
status and rules of behaviour should be accorded. As the existence of 
a substantial and expanding middle-class audience came to constitute 
a ‘market’ for novels, poetry, paintings and engravings, so the 
significance of the individual patron or the collective subscription 
group declined. The poet or painter became a producer for this 
market, a professional or tradesman supplying more generalised and 
anonymous tastes than hitherto. At the same time what had been the 
mechanical arts, always produced by craftsmen for the public rather 
than patrons, were increasingly being located in the factories and 
their practitioners deskilled. The artist was becoming in effect a 
tradesman as the tradesman or artisan was becoming a worker, and 
the same market laws of supply and demand were coming to govern 
the products of both. 

The response among poets and painters was both defensive, 
seeking to maintain the privileged status of their work, and offensive, 
attacking the alienated, mechanical operations of the new systems of 
production and their perceived dehumanising effects. To retain a 
privileged status the artist proclaimed that he worked, not for the 
immediately expressed demands of the market-place, the public, but 


` for what Wordsworth called ‘the People, philosophically character- 


ized, and...the embodied spirit of their knowledge’ (quoted in 
Williams, 1963, p. 51). In other words, a standard of excellence above 
the exigencies of popularly expressed demand was established by the 
artists themselves and by the cognoscenti of ‘culture’. In appealing to it 
the artist was distinguished from the artisan who in manufacture 


- increasingly obeyed certain mechanical rules of production. Critically, 


the artist continued to claim that his work appealed to, and 
expressed, eternal verities, a claim which we can trace at least back to 
the Renaissance. But this claim was now to be fulfilled by 
emphasising creative and imaginative truth, the products of unique 
artistic genius. This allowed a distinction to be made between that 
which grows naturally, the dynamic or organic — of which the products 
of genius were examples — and that which is imitated or mechanically 
reproduced — manufactured. The distinction was articulated with 
Particular force by Thomas Carlyle in Signs of the Times (1829). 
Romantics characteristically claimed that genius was organic, given 
not made, and that it produced its own rules for the creative search 
after an expression of imaginative truth. For this reason they attacked 
What they regarded as the rule-bound forms of classicism, whether 
expressed in the iambic pentameters and formalised language of 
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Augustan poetry or through the compositional structures and a 
genres of academic painting. The artist-genius could claim 
revolutionary status: his creative imagination revealed the try 
common humanity against the falsity of a social order which reg 
people as instruments of mechanical production. This revolut 1 
status could easily be carried through to support for political chang 
as it was in varying ways by William Blake, Lord Byron and Shelley 
The romantic insistence on the superiority of the organic se: 
remind us that attitudes to nature were deeply implicated in 
cultural revolution. Since creative artistic expression of truth w 
organic and society false and mechanical, the world of nature zoul 
and did take on a particular resonance, a significance which dre: 
upon and yet transcended traditional enlightenment considerations « 
nature and their expression in the picturesque. A central idea 
transformed was that of the sublime. 


To early eighteenth-century literati the sublime had been associ 
with the greatest literature of the past, with Homer, Dante, 
and above all the Bible. It denoted a state of mind, the highest | 
most serious that humans could achieve in recognising their n ort 
insignificance when faced with the evidence of Divine majesty — th 
‘awfulness’ of God. Hugh Blair, a Scottish writer, protégé of Ad 
Smith, and member of Edinburgh’s philosophical renaissance in tl 
mid-1700s, claimed that the sublime "a 


produces a sort of internal elevation and expansion. It raises 
mind above its ordinary state; and fills it with wonder 
astonishment, which is certainly delightful; but it is altogether 
serious kind; a degree of awfulness and solemnity; very ¢ 
guishable from the more gay and brisk emotions raised 
beautiful objects. (Quoted in Wilton, 1980, p. 10) 


Holy fear, gloom and majesty, seriousness, infinity, exhaltat 
vastness and grandeur: these are the adjectives of the sub 
Initially it inhered, not in natural objects so much as in wor 
produced by the greatest human minds, those in almost direct com 
with the Divine. Given the solemnity of the sublime, it could only 
achieved in the highest artistic genres: in epic poetry, and of co 
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in God’s words, inscribed in his ordained book. In painting it could 
be achieved, if at all, only in religious or historical works like 
Michelangelo’s heroic panels in the Sistine Chapel. Landscape could 
hardly be regarded as a weighty enough subject for such matter and 
experience, certainly not if, in the Flemish tradition, it reproduced 
what Reynolds called ‘the accidents of nature’ — detailed empirical 
studies of particular locales. An ideal nature such as that found in 
Claude could fulfil the requirements of beauty, thus raising landscape 
to the level of art. Sublimity was beyond its ability to convey. 

The sublime then was initially erudite and elitist in that it marked 
only the most elevated minds, hardly attainable by ordinary mortals 
who, like merchants and tradesmen, had limited time to contemplate 
the majestic verities of Pandemonium or the Inferno. But in the 
course of the eighteenth century, as the middle classes came to form 
an increasingly larger market for speculative writing, literature and 
the arts — popularised through periodicals like Addison’s Spectator 
(from 1712) — the sublime was increasingly appropriated to their tastes 
and experience. This involved a subtle but significant change in its 
meaning and relations. We have already seen in Blair’s words the 


_ sublime contrasted to the beautiful. The distinction was deftly defined 


and easily remembered. In Edmund Burke’s 1757 categorisation the 
sublime was related to human passions of self-preservation or, in 
more contemporary terms, survival: 


Whatever is fitted in any sort 
that is to say, whatever is i 
about terrible objects, or ope 
is a source of the sublime; that is, it is productive 
emotions which the mind is capable of feeling. (Quoted in 
Appleton, 1975, p. 28) 


What Burke had done was to maintain the emotions associated with 
the sublime while altering the understanding of their source. He had 
Temoved it from the object: the great work of revelation or 
Imagination, and given it to the human subject, not through mind but 
through the senses. The sublime was thereby rendered a common 
Property of all people since, unlike mind for which we have no 
empirical measure by which to contradict a claim to superiority, the 
five senses are manifestly shared by all. Democratisation in this 
manner of the sublime allowed the middle classes to participate in its 
Experience. Only later was this aesthetic of the senses itself mystified 
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by the notion of “sensibility”. 

But we should note also those ‘passions’ through which B 
claimed that the higher aesthetic experience of the sublime could 5 
apprehended. They are those of self-preservation, survival instinct 
which as Burke stresses are individual rather than social. And H: 
should remember the intimacy between aesthetic theoreticians am 
the social and economic philosophers of market capitalism. Hugh 
Blair succeeded Adam Smith as lecturer in aesthetics at Edinbu: 
when the latter turned his attention to political economy. 
ideology of individualist aesthetics and the passions of s 
preservation wherein ‘God and Nature fixed the general frame/ 
bade self-love and social be the same’, was by no means lost on 
Marx: 


The individual and isolated hunter and fisherman, with who 
Smith and Ricardo begin...in no way expresses merely 
reaction against over-sophistication and a return to a misunder- 
stood natural life, as cultural historians imagine . . . It is rather the 
anticipation of ‘civil society’, in preparation since the sixteen 


The most accessible of all the senses and the one to which so 


If the sublime could be apprehended through the senses then it could 
be seen, not directly, but through the sight of those objects which 
excite the passions of self-preservation. Painting could therefore 
achieve sublime effects by its operation on the eye. This w 
originally approached by making painting the visual equivalent of t 
greatest episodes of history and literature. The composition of 
work, its disegno, and the construction of the human figure co 
embody the exalted ideas necessary to human experience. Land 
could aspire to the same effects only if it was expressive of such ide 
and not merely the record of accidental local effects. To expre 
exalted ideas, landscape had to be generalised and humanised. In 
terms of the sublime Salvator Rosa rather than Claude was felt to 
have achieved this in his boiling clouds, precipitous chasms and 
rocky, clefted caves. In his rendering of the natural world he provided E 
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that frisson of terror so central to the experience of the sublime. But 
such landscapes remained suffused with humanity, a classical or epic 
event still took place below the toppling cliff and nature remained in 
theory subservient to, and a mirror of, human action. 

However, to make the step towards a sublimity inherent in the 
direct experience of the created world was not difficult. Indeed for an 
age whose ideology increasingly stressed individual experience and 
whose wealthy middle class had increasing opportunity to travel into 
the remote parts of a United Kingdom or across the Alps it was an 
obvious step to take. If sublime experience was to be had directly in 
the individual's communion with majestic natural forms, or vicar- 
iously in their poetic and artistic representation, then the elevating 
experience of the sublime was far more accessible than in labouring 
with the language of the classics or the grand cadences of Dante, 
Milton or King James’s version of the Bible. As early as 1739 
Thomas Gray was extolling the Grand Chartreuse as a sublime 
landscape. It expressed the immensity and infinity we associate with 
God: its dark, soaring mass and its vast solitudes inspired a readily- 
felt religious awe, a response encouraged by the medieval monastery 
hidden in its recesses. The literal truth of nature, of mountains and 
seas, of night and storm, was as inspiring as any epic. All that was 


- needed was its realisation through the medium of art. In the course 


of the eighteenth century techniques were developed in painting and 
poetry which could achieve this. 


It was a long-standing idea, related to the distinction between disegno 
and colore in Italian painting, that the design of a painting appealed to 
the intellect while its artistry struck at the emotions. This idea 
underlies Reynolds’s academic appeal to the sublimity of the 
intellectual Florentine painters. As an emotional experience the 
sublime could best be expressed in the use of colour and medium 
rather than in pictorial structure. Painters like Richard Wilson and 
Alexander Cozens developed the skills of carefully observing and 
recording the details of natural forms, drawn with scientific precision, 
and of capturing their magnitude in vivid colour. Cozens particularly 
explored techniques of ink and water wash, of small hatching strokes, 
of mixing gum arabic and tempera with water-colours to give 
Increased emotional force to his work (Wilton, 1980). The success of 
these techniques revealed that the sublime in landscape could indeed 
be rendered in paint, and further that this could be achieved in plein 
air, Capturing the immediacy of transient natural events, with a 
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medium both easily transportable and readily accessible to amatey 
painters. These amateurs would increasingly employ drawing 
painting masters to help them record their visits to the sublimities 
British landscape in Wales, Derbyshire, Lakeland and Sco: 
(Rosenthal, 1982; Zaring, 1977; Walton, 1972). The combination of 
technical mastery and detailed scientific observation of the forms a 
processes of the natural world, and their expression in paint reached 
a peak in the cloud studies of Constable and in Turner’s sea a 
storm paintings. 

Parallel changes were taking place in poetry. The enorm 
popularity and influence of J. Thompson’s Seasons published in 
late 1720s rested in part on the vividness of their observation 2 
description of natural details, the sense they gave of being ground 
in scientific accuracy, in short, their realism. Thompson may y 
have stood full square in the traditional ideology of the pas 
praising the virtues of property and dwelling on the cheerful ind 
of rural labourers, but his poems point towards an eventual exc 
of human society from a landscape described in the detail of 
natural phenomena and the presentation of nature as an alterna 
moral order to that of society: ‘lonely, prophetic, bearing the love a 
humankind in just those places where men are not’ (Williams, 196; 
Barrell, 1972). This too finds its fullest articulation in rom 
poetry at the end of the century, in the solitary experiences 
Wordsworth skating alone in the winter lakeland night, wande 
lonely among spring flowers, musing in isolation on the hills ab 
Tintern or even turning London into a natural landscape by obse 
its sleep, emptied of humans, in the breaking dawn. 


Sublime Landscape and the Ideology of Romanticism 


The changed meaning of the sublime, whereby at the beginning 
the nineteenth century it could properly be found in those wil 
uncultivated places untouched by an unnatural and inorganic societ 
was in part a cultural response to the advent of an industrial market 
society. Against the unnatural but apparently ‘organic’ growth 
capital whose fertility was apparently greater than that of land, 
romantic sublime proclaimed a natural and properly organic in i S 
value located in the soul of the individual — notably the poet or artist — 
— and in the processes and phenomena of the external world, y: 
especially those which underlined human insignificance and weak- 
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ness: barren mountain recesses, storms, seas and night. Against the 
dissecting eye and analytical logic of natural science whose 
understanding of natural processes was increasingly underpinning the 
new forces of production, the romantic sublime stressed the 
continued existence of the divine in nature, reasoning by analogy 
rather than by cause. 

Yet in its very critique romanticism acted in certain respects as a 
justification of the new order by mystifying the nature of the social 
relations against which it protested. Romantics accepted the detailed 
observational techniques of the emerging natural sciences, but 
employed the findings within a pre-positivist mode of reasoning, 
leading to metaphysical rather than strictly materialist explanation. 
They celebrated as strongly as any classical economist the central 
myth of capitalism: the ‘naturalness’ of the isolated individual. But in 
seeking to escape the alienation implied by this isolation, romantics 
failed to locate its origins in the new social relations of production — 
even as these relations affected art’s own sphere of cultural 
production — because they could not accept society as ‘organic’. 
Therefore no resolution was open to in the social order, it had to be 


- found in a natural, moral order which harmonised the individual soul 


with unspoiled external nature. 

The significance attached to landscape by romanticism related also 
to the changing value of land under industrial capitalism. Land’s 
natural function in society is to produce the means of human life, a 
function realised collectively in production. The product of land may 
be unequally appropriated, as it was under feudalism, it may itself 
become individual property as in sixteenth-century Venice or 
eighteenth-century England. But even under these formations value 
remained in use, and increase in value came from increased potential 
for producing. In use-value terms it is unnatural for land to possess 
or increase in value without being employed productively. Thus the 
landscape idea in pre-capitalist formations remained attached to 
humanised, productive earth. Wilderness and productively barren 
land were culturally barren also. Pope or Goldsmith could attack 
unproductive parkland while celebrating the principle of property. 
Perspective techniques yielded the illusion of control most success- 
fully over humanised, cultivated lands, and it was the practical, 
utilitarian dimension of landscape that rendered it inappropriate to 
Sustain the sublimity of storia in conventional aesthetics. 

But under industrial capitalism the value of land was altered as it, 
together with nature and natural processes, became subject to 
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exchange values. It could increase in value without being productive. ] 
Indeed under industrialism traditionally productive lands could cease _ 


¡to be used to sustain human communities. In marginal areas like the 


| Scottish highlands the use value of land was decreasing for its 


occupants, as glens were cleared and estates given over to extensive 


sheep rearing or deer and grouse hunting, increasing their exchange _ 
value to a few landowners and capitalists. In the coalfields and | 


around the great cities land value rose as people left the land and it 


was turned out of food production and used for mining or speculative _ 


building. The sublime forces of nature — the power of the waterfall, 


the heat and light of combustion, the discharge of the electric storm — d 


were being harnessed to human production. It is significant that in 


the late eighteenth century writers and painters could find the great i 
furnaces and steam-belching mills of Derwentdale, Lancashire or — 
Coalbrookdale at night ‘sublime’ experiences and Turner could see _ 
sublimity in views over great industrial cities. The forces which - 
belonged naturally to the sea, the mountain and the storm were _ 


unnaturally subjected to human control and the production of 


exchange value. The labour employed in the conversion, in the new | 
factories and mills, was individual and alienated, an unnatural labour _ 
given over to creating commodities for exchange rather than for use. _ 
If cultivated land, resources and labour were increasingly unnatural, q 
nature could only exist where human society had not intervened, orat _ 


least where the appearance of non-intervention could be sustained, in 
the wild and unused parts of the environment. 

In the analogical terms of a pre-capitalist mentality this can be 
explained in terms familiar from the romantic sublime. The moral 
order of society has been replaced by an economic order. If morality 
is to be discovered it must be in nature, and the increased value of 
uncultivated or barren land, the unnatural consequence of market 
forces, must stem from non-natural means. Thus romanticism seeks 
divinity in the mountains and sermons in stones. Wild land might in 


fact be a hidden location of still unalienated labour, unalienated in 


romantic eyes because individual rather than social and therefore 
unnatural. So Wordsworth praises Michael, the solitary lakeland 
shepherd, and the young John Ruskin sees in the crofter or peasant a 
man of greater natural virtue than the educated man or the city 
labourer. Landseer paints hugely popular pictures of ‘traditional’ 
clansmen and their families as he enjoys hunting the estates of his 
laird hosts. Such individuals are indeed hardly human, they are 
presented as products of the wilderness and will in time be replaced 
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in popular Victorian taste by wild landscapes bare of all recognisably 
human figures but filled either with costumed characters from a 
sentimentally idealised past or sublime creatures of the wilderness: 
lions and deer. The single most successful popular artist in Victorian 
England was in fact Sir Edwin Landseer, who depicted wild Scottish 
scenery, a fabricated chivalric history and noble beasts. His best 
selling picture, whose engraving graced the drawing rooms of 
countless middle-class homes well into this century was The Monarch 
of the Glen, a pastiche of the sublime: a great, male, twelve-pointed 
stag poised hugely over his domain as early mists rise over craggy 
highland peaks (Ormond, 1981). 

The changing cultural interpretation of land as its value was 
transformed by a market economy from use to exchange is revealed 
in the paradox noted by Michael Rosenthal (1982) whereby, at the 
very period in which interest in the sublime landscape peaked in 
British art, there was revival of demand for pictures of productive 
agricultural landscapes. The love of traditional motifs of husbandry 
and of pleasingly ordered estates had, of course, never completely 
died away, but with the concern for increased agricultural produc- 
tivity evident at the end of the eighteenth century by the writings of 


_ Arthur Young and others and particularly with the fear that godless 


revolutionary ideas of liberty and equality might be imported from 
France into the hay and cornfields of England this genre took on a 
new significance. Rosenthal claims that while in the 1780s agri- 
cultural landscapes averaged a mere 1.5 per cent of all paintings 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, this had risen threefold by 1792, and 
a similar rise was recorded during the war years of the early 
nineteenth century. To emphasise the productivity of the landed 
estate, the material comfort and cheerful acquiescence in their state of 
agricultural labourers, was to reassure the landowners of England of 
the legitimacy and success of the established order. To introduce 
views of ploughed fields, suitably distanced from the house, as 
Humphrey Repton did in his redbook landscape designs at this time 
(Daniels, 1981), was to celebrate a moral order which was in fact fast 
disappearing, while simultaneously cashing in on the rising price of 
grains during the war years. Conspicuous waste such as had 
characterised the parks of Brown and his associates was neither 
ideologically sensible nor economically profitable, nor was the 
romantic celebration of wilderness. The popularity of Stubbs’ 
landscapes and animal paintings in which one could almost calculate 
the value of the thoroughbreds and relish the subservience of healthy 
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stable lads and trainers contrasts sharply with the lack of comme A 
demand for the work of John Sell Cottman who offered unpolis 
views of ordinary rural subjects: cottages, stone bridges, and marl pits 


successfully capitalised and profitable agrarian world, otherwise 
dominant taste was for wild landscape. i 

The success of the sublime romantic landscape as an ideology 
which, while appearing to criticise industrial capitalism, in $ 
mystified its implications for land and human life, which proclaime 
moral order in nature while avoiding society, rested in part upon 
appeal to something common in all human experience, particularly in 
childhood. The sense of both insignificance and fear in the face of 
nature’s scale, particularly when displayed in full fury: in mountair 
masses, or whipped up in violent seas, tossed in storm or hidden ir 
the darkness of night, is real indeed. There is enough in 
experience to give an air of reasonableness to Burke’s explanation 
the psychology of the sublime, enough even to persuade at least o a 
contemporary writer to accept such experience as the unmediate 
basis of all landscape aesthetics (Appleton, 1975). In childhood th 
experiences are unalienated and unreflexive and it is significant 
an emphasis on childhood is powerful in romantic art. Wordsw 
proclaimed the child father to the man and it was common currency 
that the fullest and purest communion with nature was achieved by 
children. Adults, to recapture it, had somehow to return to , 
childhood state. Now of course childhood is also a state in w 
symbol and referent are fused and where analogical thi 
dominates. The child has no more conception of exchange value thi 
the pre-capitalist mentality, and therefore serves as an obvious poi 
of reference for romantic expression and is a key to its success 
avoiding analysis of capitalist relations while criticising the 
consequences. 


From Control of Land to Control of Nature 


Romanticism succeeded in placing landscape and nature at the heart q 
of cultural interest in nineteenth-century Europe. Romantic poetry — 
affected a style of “natural” language; water-colourists sketched and — 
painted ‘from nature’; and both poets and painters as well as — 
‘sensitive’ people from the middle classes sought out natural, 
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unspoiled scenes. Not only was landscape accepted as a central 
subject for study and commentary among progressive artists in 
Europe and America, but through the work of popular novelists like 
Walter Scott, and through cheap, mass-produced steel engravings of 
picturesque and romantic views, landscape appreciation had become 
an indicator of educated sensibility among the middle classes. They 
collected landscape pictures, visited the remoter parts of the British 
Isles, sketched and painted its scenery, and spoke with reverence of 
nature and things natural. The appropriate places for displaying this 
sensitivity became increasingly conventional. Whether in upland 
Britain or Alpine Europe, sublime scenes of wild nature challenged 
the classical ruins and great galleries of Italy as the appropriate 
environments for the education of taste. Trips to the Dart Valley, 
Snowdonia or Derwentdale, Chamonix or the Jungfrau proceeded 
along increasingly well-worn paths. In the drawing room they were 
complemented by readings from the Waverley novels or the poems of 
Shelley, Byron and Tennyson. 

This romantic landscape, minutely recorded in its geology, flora 
and atmosphere, and studied with scientific care as much as it was 
appreciated for its sublime associations was, by nature, difficult to 


“recreate in the design of estates and parkland. While some 


landowners and even some of the newly-rich industrialists like 
Benjamin Gott of Leeds continued to have their estates designed to 
replicate the organisation of the framed picture (Daniels, 1981), 
Humphrey Repton hesitated over the degree of detachment in the 
landscapes he was commissioned to create. And just as Lancelot 
Brown had been criticised by Richard Payne Knight at the turn of the 
century for the unnaturalness of his shaven lawns and controlled 
clumps of vegetation, so Repton’s later claim that landscape 
gardening combined the ‘luxurious imagination’ of the painter with 
the ‘practical knowledge’ of the gardener was not accepted by one of 
the rising arbiters of early Victorian taste, J.C. Loudon, who accused 
Repton of ignorance on matters of science and agriculture (Daniels, 
1981). The new middle class, rising on a tide of industrially-created 
wealth, was more anxious to display that wealth and its own 
Sensibility in suburban gardens surrounding Gothic or Italianate villas 
than in the apparently cultivated but practically useless smooth lawns 
and picturesque clumps of the landscape park. The ‘gardenesque’, as 
Loudon called the new design, was perfectly suited to the more 
Confined spaces of the bourgeois suburb. It depended on precise 
knowledge of botany and horticulture. It crowded together a 
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bewildering variety of species, many of them exotics brought from 
overseas, into dense shrubberies: private, romantic, walled enclayes 
which, in their ‘precise, scientific, tangible, three-dimensional 
organization’ represented an ‘authentically bourgeois style’ (Daniels 
1981, p. 394). They were replicated for broader, more public 
consumption and edification in new municipal arboreta, public parks — 
and gardens. In a sense these were no longer landscapes since they 
did not direct the eye across the land but towards the details of 
individual plants, shrubs and trees. Indeed the form of the land, its — 
topography, its relation to society — however that society might be 
idealised — and indeed its very shape and bounds, were all obscured. 
by the luxuriance of vegetative life. Such parks and gardens 
represented not so much control over land as control over the very 
processes of nature, a control which reached its clearest expression in 
the ultimate ‘gardenesque’, the Victorian conservatory which dis- 
played the green and blossoming treasures of colonial territories in an 
entirely artificial environment wherein land is irrelevant and natural 
processes depend utterly on human control. y 
In critical ways this shift from a landscape idea rooted in the — 
control over land to one which denoted a far broader control over the | 
processes and forms of nature accurately expresses something of the 
realities of the new social form. Once land was no longer the — 
foundation of social production but merely one factor in it, ge 
along with all others to the creation and accumulation of exchange — 
value, then it could begin to lose its privileged cultural status. Control — 
over land was now just one dimension of control over capital which, 4 
coupled with the technology of steam and iron, was the real key to ' 
power in productive social relations. There are, to be sure, some 
remnants of older sets of attitudes in the status attached to land. In 
England the success of the older landed families in marrying into new 
wealth has always ensured them a certain cultural as well as political — 
dominance. So extensive landscapes continued to complement 
country-house weekends. But ultimate power is located in control 
over the means of commodity production, not over land. This 
objective change is paralleled by subjective changes in the landscape — 
idea by the mid-nineteenth century. However, such change was ; 
neither unambiguous or unidirectional and we should note a ~ 
dimension of late romantic interest in nature that was less to do with 
mastery over it than with spiritual transcendence through nature. 
This dimension is apparent in the work of a number of late romantic 
thinkers and writers, men who were equally at home in the na 
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sciences and the arts. We have commented on this approach to 
nature in relation to American painters of the period, but they took 
much of their inspiration, if not their subject matter from European 
thinkers and artists: the Germans Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and 
Alexander von Humboldt, and the English polymath John Ruskin. 
Their view of nature was expressed visually with the greatest force by 
England’s most powerful landscape painter, J.M.W. Turner. 


Science and Sublimity 
We have observed already how painters of landscape in the early 


nineteenth century, particularly those who in England formed the 
Society of Painters in Water-colour, adopted the detailed observa- 


tional techniques of the burgeoning natural sciences, geology, botany 


and meteorology in particular. We should recognise, too, that science 
at this time was still deeply influenced by religious eschatology. _ 
Geology, for example, given a powerful e or 


industrial technology — mining, canal digging and later railway 


_ construction — was beginning to raise its great challenge to the 


Biblical interpretation of the earth’s age, genesis and diluvial history. 
Similarly, romantic interest in the Alps stimulated the first 
interpretations of glacial history, in the works of de Saussure and 
Agassiz. Thus writers like Goethe and von Humboldt could draw 
upon both art and science to explore the ur-phanomen (the essential 
pattern and process of the natural world), or attempt ‘a physical 
description of the Universe’ in Kosmos. Goethe contributed writings 
on meteorology, celebrating Luke Howard’s revolutionary classifica- 
tion of clouds, admired the botanical gardens at Padua, the earliest 
such scientific garden in Europe (designed by one of Palladio’s 
patrons), and developed his own theory of colours along lines very 
different from those explored by Newton, lines nevertheless that 
depended upon acute observation (Seamon, 1979). Von Humboldt 
learned his natural science as an inspector of mines, matured it in 
expeditions into the Andes and Amazonia, and engaged directly in 
the promotion of botanical and zoological gardens. Yet in Kosmos he 
Is willing to trace the history of landscape art and poetry as an 
integral part of the study. Like Goethe his project was holistic, a total 
understanding of the structure and order of the created universe. 
Both these writers believed that in observation and description 
rather than in theoretical hypothesising humans could penetrate the 
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order of nature, the great and enduring laws by which the earth and 
all within it were governed. They represent the last of the great 
cosmologists, for soon after their monumental attempts, the botanist _ 
Charles Darwin, admirer of von Humboldt and his follower into the 
tropical world where painters like Church and Bierstadt had 
discovered the sublimities of volcanic eruptions and towering rain — 
forests, was to return with ideas that would cleave their cosmos and 
separate nature and divinity. 
At the very summit of Victorian confidence about human control 
over nature, in the decade of the Great Exhibition of Arts and — 
Sciences held in Paxton’s Crystal Palace, Darwin was to reveal 
mankind itself a product of nature thereby exposing a moral gulf in 
western understanding of nature which remains still unbridged. I 
shall return to this revolution when I discuss John Ruskin, the 
Englishman who, more than any other, strove to sustain the idea of 
landscape as touchstone of the moral order. First we should pause — 
before the work of Turner, the initial stimulus to Ruskin’s landscape 
writings and the painter who made visible the cosmos that Goethe 
and von Humboldt sought to understand and describe in words. 
Turner began his career as a topographic draughtsman, producing — 
conventional picturesque and antiquarian views generally for engrav- — 
ing in popular magazines. In his late-eighteenth-century scenes of — 
ancient castles, great Gothic cathedrals and Alpine valleys Turner 
employed the techniques and assumptions of the sublime as they had 
been developed by painters like Wilson and Cozens. But his declared — 
intention was to raise landscape to the level of the highest art, capable — 
of containing and expressing the deepest human emotions and the 
greatest moral force. The Liber Studiorum, a series of mezzotints of — 
his best early works, begun in 1805, categorises his oeuvre into | 
different branches of art, using, but adding to, the conventional 
genres and placing different kinds of landscape like ‘mountainous 
sublime’, ‘pastoral’, ‘elevated pastoral’ alongside historical paintings 
in a personal hierarchy (Wilton, 1980). In Turner’s eyes, and in those 
of his contemporaries, the route to success in raising landscape to the 
highest art was via realism: the foundation of painting on careful, 
minute, detailed and scientific study of the external world. Such 
observation allowed penetration into the very essence, the life force, 
of natural processes and it is this which comes to dominate his late 
pictures. Knowledge gained by observation had to be subjected to 
artistic and pictorial rules, particularly those of perspective. 
Professor of Perspective at the Royal Academy, Turner constantly 
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reiterated in his lectures the importance of these rules, however dull, 
turgid and mechanical their acquisition. ‘Without the aid of 
Perspective Art totters on its very foundations’ (quoted in Wilton, 
1980, p. 70). 

But for Turner, particularly as he matured, conventional linear 
perspective as it had been learned from the renaissance theorists 
became a technique of extraordinary flexibility, as his pursuit of 
realism in the painting of nature led to attempts at understanding and 
expressing its forces from the inside rather than as a detached obser- 
ver. In the landscapes and interiors of Petworth House (Plate 14), in 
the great sea and storm paintings of his later life and in the well-known 
images of Victorian manipulation of natural forces: Rail, Steam and 
Speed or Keelman Hauling Coals By Night, Turner searched for a new 
language and new techniques, breaking the conventions of realist art 
as then understood, by using multiple perspectives, dissolving outline 
and distance in an intensity of light and colour, bending forms into a 
vortex of force to capture nature’s power and the immensities of 
space and distance. Ruskin recognised, even when other critics failed 


_ to, that in these works Turner always remained a realist but that this 


was no longer the realism of the eye as a distant, controlling observer. 
It was the realism of an eye that had been carried by both the body 
and the imagination into the actual operation of natural processes. 
This accounts for Turner’s interest in Goethe’s colour theory and his 
dramatic encounters with nature — having himself strapped to a 
ship’s mast and literally passing through the eye of the storm. To 
press realism thus far was effectively to move beyond landscape and 
into the study of process rather than form or rather to create a unity 
of form and process, being and sight, which is at once individualist 
and universal rather than social. Its commentary on the human 
condition is pitched at the most universalised moral level. Technically 
Turner anticipated and lent authority to landscape painters of the 
later nineteenth century, notably the realists of the Barbizon school 
and the French Impressionists. Intellectually his was a cosmos uni- 
fied by divinely-constituted natural forces in which human feeling 
rather than human sense provided the indication of our true place. 


John Ruskin and the Failure of Landscape Morality 


cts visual penetration of natural forces aad their relations with 
umanity, particularly as it was expressed in the disturbing, powerful 
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Plate 14. Joseph Mallord William Turner: Petworth Park: Tillinton Church in the Distance (The Tate Gallery, London) 


SUBLIME NATURE 


paintings of the 1830s and 40s, was by no means easily appreciated 
by the viewing public. Visitors to the Royal Academy tended rather to 
favour in their landscapes conventional images either of an ordered 
and contented countryside — a denial of rural realities in the decade 
of machine breaking, rick burning and Captain Swing — or of 

andiose, often biblical themes set against a dramatic and mannered 
sublime nature. However, Turner's experimentation and his vision 
found articulate defence in England’s most prolific and influential 
writer on landscape, John Ruskin (1819-1900). Ruskin sought to 
deploy the landscape idea as the key to a moral and social analysis of 
the human consequences of industrial capitalism and the contradic- 
tions of Victorian political economy. In his works are revealed sharply 
the critical tensions between modes of thinking about the natural 
world in the nineteenth century, and over the appropriate place of 
human life and labour in that world. 


_ Ruskin was the only son of a wealthy bourgeois sherry merchant, a 


self-made man with aspirations towards aristocratic society and high 
culture but insecure in his parvenu status, and a mother who bowed 
to her husband’s ambitions for their son so long as he remained true 
to her strict evangelical faith. His education was parental and through 


- home tutors until his admission to Oxford where close familial 


supervision continued. While his learning was broad it was eclectic 
and the dominant literature of his youth, the formation of much of 
his taste and assumptions, was firstly biblical and secondly romantic. 
The combination is significant, for while he was captivated by the 
romantic literature and certain of the joys of communion with wild 
nature — defending the moral propriety of romantic writers to 
sceptical Oxford tutors — he found it necessary to justify to himself 
the moral value of art study. It had to equal that of his rejected 
ecclesiastical career and thus became a pulpit for the dissemination of 
moral truth (Dixon-Hunt, 1982). The combination meant that for 
Ruskin the joy of landscape could never be purely personal, it had to 
have social relevance and this led eventually to his most significant 
contribution: the examination of relations between landscape and the 
social and moral conditions under which it is apprehended and 
expressed. 

The authors and artists who formed Ruskin’s tastes were headed 
by Walter Scott, Lord Byron and J.M.W. Turner. From all three he 
took a lifelong passion for wild upland scenery and from the last an 
interest in the elemental forces of the natural world and the 
Perception of its forms, light and colours. Early training in drawing 
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was from masters closely connected with the newly-founded Society 
of Painters in Water-colours, the institution seeking acceptance of its 
medium as valid for fine art and of landscape as equal subject matter 
to the established genres. While Ruskin began sketching and painting 
with a distinct preference for the picturesque both in subject matter — 
and style — Samuel Prout was one of his early mentors — he l 
graduated to the more direct, less mediated response to natural 
scenery he detected in Turner. The liberation of the human spirit _ 
through contact with wild nature was a theme which would run 
through his literary and artistic experience. A 
This sense of liberation was keenly felt and developed in Ruskin — 
during a series of family excursions into the conventionally y 
picturesque regions of Britain: the Pennines, the Lake District, 
Wales and the Scottish Highlands. The family’s first continental 
journey sought similar landscape and Ruskin’s first view of the Alps A 
was the crowning experience of this early romantic sensibility. The 
journey allowed him not only to see some of the sights which had 
provided the inspiration of Turner's work but equally an opportunity — 
for Ruskin to make direct geological, botanical and meteorological — 
observations and thus to practise fieldwork in three areas of scientific 
knowledge which remained a lifelong fascination. As with Goethe — 
and von Humboldt, it was the combination of observational science, — 
familiarity with a school of landscape art which emphasised close — 
attention to the observed facts of the natural world, romantic 
attitudes to the elemental relationship between the individual and 
untamed nature, and a sense of evangelical truth and mission which 
made Ruskin’s approach to landscape at once so particular and yetso | 
relevant to the understanding of landscape in the nineteenth century. 
In Modern Painters Ruskin argued that studied attention to the 
facts and forms of the natural world was central to the achievement of 
“artistic truth and thus that the painter should be as attentive to 
empirical reality as the natural scientist. But the intention of such 
observation runs beyond science as we now understand it. It is to 
penetrate the ‘essence’ of landscape, to grasp a truth which is yielded 
only in the active engagement of the human subject with its object of 
contemplation. This could not be achieved merely by concentration 
on form and morphology, important as this was: 


The natural tendency of accurate science is to make the possessor 
of it look for, and eminently see, the things connected with his 


special pieces of knowledge; and as all science must be sternly 
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limited, his sight of nature gets limited accordingly . . . And I was 
quite sure that if I examined the mountain anatomy scientifically, I 
should go wrong in like manner, touching the external aspects. 
Therefore . . . I closed all geological books, and set myself, as far 
as I could, to see the Alps in a simple, thoughtless, and 
untheorizing manner, but to see them, if it might be, thoroughly. 
(Ruskin, 1856, VI, p. 475) 


This idea of seeing to the essence or heart of an object is one which 
has been reiterated by many thinkers at different times and places but 
in the nineteenth century it was as we have seen directed very 
specifically at landscape and nature. Among others we could include 
the American transcendentalists Henry Thoreau and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and the English poet Gerard Manley Hopkins. Indeed one 
could almost imagine Ruskin’s ‘scientific’ description of a windhover, 
closely observed and recorded in his diary of 1875, 


I am very thankful to have seen the windhover. It was 
approximately at a height of eight hundred feet: but being seen 
over the cliffs of Gordale, I had a standard of its motion, and 
when it paused, it was pause absolute. No bird fixed on a wire 
could have stood more moveless in the sky, so far as change of 
place was concerned, but assuredly both wings and tail were in 
slight motion all the time. It had two modes of stopping, one 
holding the body nearly horizontal, with rapid quivering of wings, 
the other holding the body oblique, with very slight movement of 
wings and tail. Of course it stands to reason that the motion of 
these must be in exact proportion to the force of the wind, 
otherwise it would be blown back. (Ruskin, quoted in Dixon- 
Hunt, 1982, p. 357) 


yielding Hopkins’s devotional lines on the same subject written two 
years later: 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in 
his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
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As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hurl and _ q 


gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird — the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 
(Hopkins, “The Windhover’, 1877; 1953, p. 30) 


Subject and object are united in a single act of intentionality very 
different from the aims of positive science then so actively being 


promoted, which require as a prerequisite to explanation the — 
separation of subject and object and a focus on the causal relation _ 
between objects. For those who take Ruskin’s view, today we would 
call them phenomenologists, the objectification of the scientific 


procedure is alienating and the aim of their particular mode of 
understanding is to overcome a personal alienation from the external 


world, to replace it with a unity of feeling and meaning (Cosgrove, - 


1979). 


But Ruskin was not satisfied with mere personal understanding 


and reflection on his engagement with landscape. He acknowledged 
his weaknesses as a poet or painter capable of communicating the 
truth and meaning of landscape on paper or canvas. His was at once 
a more theoretical and a more social concern than earlier romantics 
and to understand it we need to return to his biblical knowledge and 
early religious beliefs. For Evangelicals the Bible was the revealed 
word of God, and thus the key to understanding His creative and 
redemptive work, His intentions for human life on earth. The Bible 
was a literal record of creation, the history of a chosen people and the 
story of Christ’s testament. Despite the challenge presented by an 
advancing geology, acceptance of the Mosaic account of creation, of 
the fixity of species and the recency of the earth’s appearance, all 
were part of an orthodoxy very closely tied to the social and moral 
order of early Victorian England, as Samuel Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh cruelly reveals. To challenge these beliefs was to threaten to 
turn the world upside down. Ruskin’s interest in geology, his reading 
of such authorities as Lyell, Hutton and Agassiz, his membership in 
the Geological Society and his friendship with William Buckland at 
Oxford brought him face to face with one of the central intellectual 
issues of his day. 

But the Bible was also studied for a deeper and hidden truth: it 
required interpretation if the real meaning of the history it contained 
was to be clarified and its relevance to contemporary purposes 
understood. The method of exegesis adopted by evangelical 
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protestants was that of typology (Hewison, 1976). This was a theory of 
types, well outlined by Ruskin himself in one of the chapters of The 
Stones of Venice (1851). Within the historical record of the Bible 
events and personalities serve both as universals and as equivalents of 
contemporary events and personalities. The Bible is therefore 
symbolically as well as literally true. By adapting this way of thinking to 
the picturesque artistic idea of association whereby the forms and 
features of nature were seen to embody human feelings, Ruskin was 
able to synthesise a theory of landscape which he outlined in Modern 
Painters and later transposed to architecture and urban landscape in 
his study of Venice (Cosgrove, 1982a). 

Natural landscape he recognised as unquestionably beautiful and, 
as any reader of sublime literature would have accepted, it arouses 
powerful emotions of reverence in the observer, and a sense of his 
littleness and mortality. This sublime beauty was for Ruskin 


either the record of conscience, written in things external, or it is a 
symbolizing of Divine attributes in matter, or it is the felicity of 
living things, or the powerful fulfillment of their duties and 
functions. In all cases it is something Divine, either the approving 
voice of God, the glorious symbol of Him, the evidence of His 
kind presence or the obedience to His will by Him induced and 
supported. (Ruskin, 1895, XXXV, p. 224) 


The landscape thus merited detailed empirical attention, as closely 
circumscribed as that of any geologist, and a penetration to its 
essence informed by the belief that in this essence lay its symbolising 
of God’s intentions towards mankind. Landscape meaning was 
therefore by no means a personal or incommunicable thing. It was 
apparent to all who took pains to study and learn from it in faith and 
humility. 

In Ruskin’s cosmos there were, quite literally, sermons in stones, 
sermons that declared divine intention in two ways. Certain forms — 
shapes, lines, curves and patterns — recur throughout nature, for 
example the curvature of a scree slope is to be found repeated in the 
construction of a bird’s wing and again in the shape of a beech twig 
and the veining of a leaf (Plate 15). These are the inward anatomy of 
creation and sure sign of the ideal form to which each object aspires 
and which is to be found in perfection only in the divinity. But there are 
also appropriate associations of landscape elements whose harmony 
Provide the unity and order etched by the creator into nature and of 
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which all of us are intuitively aware. Thus, in limestone scenery: 


The level marshes and rich meadows of the tertiary, the rounded 
swells and short pastures of the chalk, the square-built cliffs and 
cloven dells of the lower limestone, the soaring peaks and ridgy 
precipices of the primaries, have nothing in common among them, 
nothing which is not distinctive and incommunicable. Their very 
atmospheres are different, their clouds are different, their 
humours of storm and sunshine are different, their flowers, 
animals and forests are different. By each order of landscape, and 
its orders, I repeat, are infinite in number, corresponding not only 
to the several species of rock, but to the particular circumstances 
of the rock’s disposition or after treatment, and to the incalculable 
varieties of climate, aspect and human interference; by each order 


of landscape, I say, peculiar lessons are intended to be taught. 
(Ruskin, 1844, III, p. 39) 


These lessons are moral ones. They concern the proper conduct 
of individual and social life. Discussing cloud formations, for 


_ example, Ruskin describes and classifies the layers and forms of 


clouds with an accuracy which rivals that of eminent contemporary 
meteorologists like Luke Howard, and proceeds to interpret them as 
symbols of divine mercy and justice (Cosgrove and Thornes, 1982). 
Clouds, he claims, mediate between the infinite void of space which 
reveals the certainty of God’s judgement, and the changing 
atmosphere of the earth which similarly indicates the flexibility of 
divine mercy. Clouds thus exist ‘to appease the unendurable glory to 
the level of human feebleness, and sign the changeless motion of the 
heavens with a semblance of human vicissitude’ (Ruskin, 1860, VII, 
p. 133). Ruskin’s is a theory of landscape in which the place and 
activity of the human subject are central and in which appropriate 
human actions are necessary to the continued harmony of the natural 
world. 

Humans were created to live in nature, nature was designed to 
teach them how properly to do so. But living humans intervene in 
Creation and in order for the humanised landscape to maintain the 
beauty and harmony of the natural, they are obliged humbly to 
observe the signs and symbols written into their world. It is no large 
Step to recognise that while ultimately each individual holds a 
Personal responsibility for this, it is rendered more or less possible 
for that individual by his moral and social environment. Ruskin, once 
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he directed his attention towards architecture rather than painting 
found the step even easier to take since now he was dealing directly 
with the products of human labour, the labour of many people rather 
than of individuals. While The Poetry of Architecture (1837) concern 
vernacular architecture, Ruskin’s most influential writings on arc 
tecture were produced in his thirties and concentrate on public 
buildings: churches, palaces, monuments and, by extension, whole 
cities. Increasingly the nineteenth-century city became his real focus 
of concern and the object of the lessons to be learned from medieval 
architectural and social practices. Architecture was the main hu 
contribution to landscape. It was in building that we follow 
continue the creative act; an idea of course accepted by renaissance 
theorists but in defence of very different styles than Ruskin’ 
promoted. He argued that the forms which architecture took should 
not be produced intellectually through geometrical theories. Such an 
approach would be an arrogant elevation of the human mind to the 
level of God. The forms of a true architecture were those indicated 
in the handiwork of the supreme artist, that is in natural landscape. - 
Therefore in vernacular building ‘the material which nature furnishes, 
and the form which she suggests, will always render the building the © 
most beautiful, because the most appropriate’ (Ruskin, 1837, I, 
p. 37), and the resulting cottage or farmhouse should appear as if it 
were almost a product of environing nature. The worst building was 
that which stood out visually against the landscape, which appeared to _ 
assert human superiority over nature. a 
This argument was deployed by Ruskin to intervene on one side of - 
the main aesthetic debate of Victorian architecture: the ‘battle of the 
styles’, between the supporters of Gothic and Classical architecture — 
respectively as the national style of England. The Gothic movement ' 
and romanticism were closely related and simultaneously promoted i 
during the period of English industrialisation. Ruskin regarded the | 
Gothic churches and palaces of Verona and Venice as beautiful k 
because their window lights, traceries and trefoils followed the — 
curving, organic lines of plants and natural objects. The right angles ; 
and semi-circular vaults of renaissance architecture or the grotesques 7 
of the Baroque signalled to him a humanist arrogance. They 
indicated moral decadence because they proclaimed architecturally a q 
superior human logic over the humble observation of nature. In them — 
the builder, rather than possessing the freedom to express his joy and — 
harmony with the world of everyday life, was constrained to follow — 
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the preordained plan of the architect: he was a slave. This argument 
is outlined with great force in The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) 
and tested in the study of Venice. There Ruskin proclaimed a 
homology between the social order of the fourteenth-century city and 
the hierarchy of Gothic buildings: ordinary houses following the plan 
and decoration of the larger palaces just as the ordinary people 
accepted the government of the merchant patriciate, because they 
recognised its rule as just and its piety honest. The rise to ascendancy 
and subsequent decline of Venice as a commercial and political 
power at the centre of Christian Europe, Ruskin found to be 
accurately mirrored in its architectural history. This had important 
implications for industrial England: 


Since first the dominion of men was asserted over the ocean, three 
thrones, of mark beyond all others, have been set upon its sands: 
the thrones of Tyre, Venice, and England. Of the First of those 
great powers only the memory remains; of the Second, the ruin; 
the Third, which inherits their greatness, if it forget their example, 
may be led through prouder eminence to less pitied destruction. 
(Ruskin, 1851, IX, p. 17) 


The final determinant of the moral quality of landscape altered by 
human intervention lay then in the exercise of human free will. It is 
the duty of every individual to observe and seek to understand the 
messages written by divinity into natural forms and of that 
individual’s life and work to submit to them. But the degree to which 
individuals are able to fulfil this sacred duty was, Ruskin realised, 
heavily influenced by the society of which they are a part. He became 
increasingly convinced that in his own society, in nineteenth-century, 
capitalist England, harmony between human life, human actions and 
nature was not possible because people were not free. The wage 
labourer in an English factory whose existence depended on the 
endless reproduction of manufactured commodities to a specified and 
invariable model was alienated both from his own labour and his 
product. Unable to fulfil his duty to God and his fellow humans, he 
Was as much a slave as the builders of those architectural monuments 
to human reason, the Egyptian pyramids or the temples of Attica and 
Syracuse. 

Like so many of his contemporaries, Ruskin realised that this 
alienation and slavery was of a new kind, not sustained by chain and 
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leather thong but by the proclaimed suprahuman logic of the market- 
place. Thus he turned his attention increasingly to a critique of 
contemporary political economy, arguing fiercely against the utili. 
tarian philosophies of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. His 
criticism was founded on a belief in the intrinsic value of materials 


work lay in its monetary equivalent on the market. In this of coy 
he was close to what many other socialists in the nineteenth centun 
were saying, and his understanding of the workings of capitalism 4 


that of Marx or Engels, or even his counterpart in cultural inte 
William Morris. In his attempts to resolve the problems he dete 
Ruskin operated outside the general arena of emerging socia 
discourse and maintained throughout a belief in the significance 
art as an active force in social change. Discussions of erudite artis 
symbolism combine with fiery social commentary in his letters 
1871 addressed to the working men of England: Fors Clavigera. As 
practical steps towards the establishment of a new order he organise 

various schemes to reintroduce unalienated work, notably the Guild ` 


lands and separate economy organised along what Ruskin imagine 1 
to be the model lines of a medieval craft guild. More dra 
expressions of his belief included organising the building of a road 


They combined rather an emphasis on the dignity and satisfaction of 
unalienated labour with a traditional Tory respect for upright lead | 
of men whose paternal authority was purchased by their mo: 
stature. All people were, however, regarded as equal in the 
responsibility they bore to recognise and declare in their appointed A 
tasks the perfection and beauty of created nature. , 

The highest form of work was art, not a thing divorced from life and A 
valued in money, but the fullest expression of true craftsmanship and 
the vision which penetrated the order of nature. Inevitably Ruskin’s — 
small-scale, localised experiments were doomed to failure in the facem 
of overwhelming capitalist social relations. They suffered the same 
fate as other Victorian attempts to create alternative forms of 1 | 
community based on an imagined social perfection. Ruskin himself 
saw the inadequacy of his feeble attempts to resist the tide of 
industrialism. In two lectures entitled The Storm Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century written in 1884 when he had already suffered y 
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attacks of the psychological illness that would eventually silence him, 
he claimed that the deterioration of climate and the pollution of the 
landscape of late Victorian England could be observed in a new form 
of cloud: ‘one loathsome mass of sultry and foul fog, like smoke’ 
(Ruskin, 1884, XXXIV, p. 37), a ‘plague wind’ which was the material 
expression of moral decline in a country beset by the twin evils of 
industry and the market-place. It led him finally to despair of the 
landscape idea and of his belief in a potential harmony of human life 


and nature: 


That harmony is now broken, and broken the world around: 
fragments still exist, and hours of what is past still return, but 
month by month the darkness gains upon the day, and the ashes of 
the Antipodes glare through the night. (Ruskin, 1884, XXXIV, 
p. 78) 


Ruskin died not only wracked by his personal mental turmoil but 
by the sense that the vision of human perfection to be found in the 
contemplation and active engagement with nature which he had 


-inherited from romanticism and refined into a social theory was false, 


that landscape, far from determining the moral order, could be 
devastated by it. In this the 81 years of Ruskin’s life may be seen both 
as a reflection of and a commentary upon the changes that the 
landscape way of seeing underwent during the ascendancy of 
triumphant market capitalism. 

Ruskin’s development of the landscape idea laid particular stress 
on intensive, empirical study of the external world. He recognised 
such study as the foundation of Turner’s landscapes and claimed to 
see it also underpinning the work of other landscapists he admired: 
Giovanni Bellini and Tintoretto, for example. Such study was the 
Point of departure for anyone wishing to paint natural scenery, the 
work was to comply with all the requirements of science, to be 
‘scientifically right’. In emphasising this point Ruskin was of course 
following the lead of English landscapists of the late eighteenth 
century, particularly the water-colourists who drew upon the Flemish 
tradition of empiricism to challenge Reynold’s Italianate classicism. 
But Ruskin’s call for scientific accuracy was by no means an attempt 
to reduce painting to topographical draughtsmanship, as some critics 
of Modern Painters accused. He was perfectly clear that the purpose of 
Such detailed observation was not to increase the store of objective 
knowledge or improve human control over nature. Rather he, like 
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Goethe and von Humboldt before him, believed that the sentie 
subject could not be divorced from the object of enquiry. Obj 
required subjects, and subjects were moral beings. All 
therefore, in art and science, was concerned with the elucidatio 
ends or purposes, either those of the Creator, or of Nature itself, 
of human life and work. It is these which are to be brought 
harmony by the artist, as Turner had shown, and indeed by all ; p 
labour and thus reproduce nature and transform landscape. Only y] 
sentient subject could penetrate the meaning of landscape. The u 
assumed by Ruskin between what to us are very different mod 
understanding, one scientific and objective, the other subjective 
interpretative, is very significant if we are to make sense of Rus 
idea of landscape. Effectively he was applying a form of analo 
rather than causal reasoning, a mode of understanding which, 
argued earlier, is characteristic of a pre-capitalist mentality. Mi 
over, he was doing so at a time when such thinking in science 
being undermined by Victorian positivism with its separation 
subject and object and its search for causal laws modelled 
Newtonian physics. 
It was the particular achievement of nineteenth-century science t 
elevate causal over analogical reasoning as the only valid avenu 
truth about natural processes and phenomena. As ideology this mode 
penetrated those new ‘sciences’ of the Victorian age, the s 
sciences, and particularly the dismal science of economics. It v 
against the economic theories of this new science of the market-p! 
that Ruskin unleashed his fiercest attacks, for they proclaimed mo: 
discourse to lie outside their field of competence and promoted 
model of human conduct which was entirely mercenary and a moc 
of nature which transposed it to commodities and located their va 
in exchange. Today in the West we accept in large measure 
assumptions of positive science and its causal reasoning as co 
sense, an indication of the success of its ideological hegemony. Bu 
as I suggested in the second chapter, the shift from analogical t 
causal reasoning is logically related to changes in social organisati 
between pre-capitalist and capitalist formations. Ruskin’s landscap 
project represents a heroic attempt to sustain the moral order imp! 
in the child’s and in pre-capitalist conceptions of human relations — 
with the land and nature against the economic order of indus ial 
capitalism while deploying in his favour the findings of a science that 
for the most part was being used to legitimate that order. In the face — 
of capitalist industry and its ideological expressions Ruskin’s lone — 
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t was perhaps doomed to failure. By the end of his life what 
reason he had left was forced to accept the death of landscape as a 
record of human conscience and the destruction of its inner 
harmonies, rather as Turner’s later paintings prefigured the artistic 
expression of landscape’s dissolution in modern art. 
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The Landscape Idea and the 
Modern World 


It was Ruskin’s despair that in industrial Britain the landscape idea 
could no longer sustain the burden of moral and social responsibility 
which his interpretation had placed upon it. Indeed, as we have se 
landscape and nature had by his time — and certainly in his own mi 
- become almost interchangeable categories. This ‘death’ 
landscape was a consequence of the breadth of change in soc 
relations, technical expertise and intellectual life that Ruskin’s cen 
had witnessed. Today, in the final decades of the twentieth cem 
we have to add to those changes a universe of others if we are 
make sense of the landscape idea in our own world. For 
landscape idea has not disappeared, rather it has again 

transformed, while still sustaining enduring elements of its traditio 
ideological significance. True, in the field of cultural production, 
painting and literature for example, landscape has not, for most 
this century, been a subject of great concern to progressive artis 
But it has been an enormously popular genre for more conserva! 
painters and writers, particularly in Britain. Significantly too, some 
the most radical contemporary painters are returning to landscape 2 
a theme for their work. Landscape has certainly survived as an 
important area of concern for geographers, historians, designers and 
policy makers. As the agency of the state in allocating resources has 
increased within the capitalist countries, so landscape has grown 
significance. In this final chapter I will examine how the landscap 
idea has altered with these circumstances and evaluate the extent 

which landscape still sustains the ideological character which I have 
argued it upheld during the period of its cultural ascendancy. 
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The Atrophy of Landscape 


It should not surprise us that at the end of his life John Ruskin felt 
that landscape was no longer the proper medium through which an 
effective comment could be made on the social, political and moral 
evils of his world. The Storm Cloud of the Nineteenth Century 
obscured far more than his own visual and mental clarity. As polluter 
of the skies above Brantwood or of the arcadian valleys of the Peak 
District, it originated in the great manufacturing cities, cities that by 
1851 contained the majority of the British population. By the last 
decades of the nineteenth century the dominant concerns of public 
policy were located in these cities. The political map of England was 
redrawn as county and municipal boroughs and urban districts were 
formally separated from their rural locales. Their councils and the 
national state concerned themselves with housing, sanitation, public 
health and education, and the civic landscape of town halls, police 
stations, fire halls and hospitals. In the countryside the 1870s marked 
the end of two decades of enormous prosperity for farm owners and 
tenants — the ‘golden age’ of Victorian farming — even if it was 
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GARDEN CITY AND RURAL BELT 


Figure 9.1: Plan for a Garden City Landscape by Ebenezer Howard 
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